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In a large, deep cyclone, hills deflect the moist currents
upwards on a large scale, and the greatest rain falls in the
mountains. In shallow secondaries, with slight general
wind-force, the rivers and forests give rise to local eddies,
which for some reason develop the precipitation of rain,
and especially of hail.

TIDAL SHOWEES.

Tidal showers are of very little practical importance,
but they may advantageously be mentioned as belonging
to the class of rain which hugs the valleys, and not the
hills. These showers are so called because they are
brought up by the tide, either along the coast or up tidal
rivers. How the rising water should develop rain, we
cannot explain, but the character of the influence is very
obvious. On a cloudy day, when showers or heavy masses
of vapour are flying about, it is frequently observed that
after the tide turns to rise, and the stream is running
upwards, the weather begins to get worse, so that what
was merely a mass of cloud before will now precipitate
rain. This rain is quite local, and does not extend far
from the river-banks.

In calm weather, a wind also often comes up with the
tide, or if the flow of the tide assists the general direction
-of the wind, the latter will be much increased in force
and gustiness. If the day is really fine, of course the
tide will not bring up any rain, though it may modify
the wind.

From this description, the general nature of tidal
-action on weather will be sufficiently obvious. For some